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INTRODUCTION 


Fishing is the most popular individual sport in the 
world. And it’s a sport that knows no age limits, for 
young and old can enjoy dropping a baited line into the 
water. 

In the United States alone, many millions of fishing 
licenses are issued each year by the various State Fishing 
Commissions. But the number of licenses does not tell the 
whole story. In almost all states, young people (under 
fourteen or sixteen) or senior citizens (those over sixty-five) 
are permitted to fish without obtaining a license. Also, no 
license is required for sport fishing in salt water (the At- 
lantic or Pacific Oceans, the Gulf of Mexico). Therefore, it 
is almost impossible to estimate the number of people in 
the United States who go fishing for fun. 

It is equally impossible to list even a tiny fraction of the 
different kinds of fish to be found in or near American 
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waters. According to McClane’s New Standard Fishing En- 
cyclopedia , there are between 15,000-17,000 species of fish 
known to science, and new species are being discovered all 
the time. Some of the more popular sport fishes are de- 
scribed in this book. 

Scientists have different ways of classifying fish, accord- 
ing to “orders” and “suborders.” But the average angler 
simplifies everything, because most of the time it doesn’t 
matter very much. 

The Trout is a good example of a fish which has many 
variations in size and color. Among them are Rainbow 
Trout, Lake Trout, and Sea Trout. Some species of Trout 
are found in salt water, others in fresh water. Another 
example is the Bass. Scientists list many variations, but 
the average angler does not care what they are called. To 
an angler, Striped Bass are big and heavy, and are saltwa- 
ter fish; freshwater Bass are either Smallmouth or 
Largemouth. | 

Fishing is a sport that calls for skill and patience. There 
are only a few things to remember in order to have a good 
time: 7 

First, be careful. Hooks are sharp and must be handled 
carefully. 

Second, when fishing from a boat, always make sure 
that everyone aboard can get to a life preserver or other 
flotation device quickly. 

Third, when casting, watch out for the others in the 
boat. 


Last, obey local rules and regulations. 
And have fun! 


ACTION: 


Refers to the stiffness of a fishing rod. A light rod has 
more action—more flexibility and bend—than a heavy 
rod. 


ALBACORE: 
Also called Longfin Tuna. The Albacore is found in both 
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the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, usually in deep water. It 
is the only Tuna which can be labeled “white meat tuna.” 
Sport anglers use Herring or large Sardines as bait. The 
average Albacore taken on hook and line weighs from 
20-35 pounds. l 


ALE WIFE: 
A fish of the Herring family. It is found primarily along 
the east coast of North America, and in rivers when it 
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comes to spawn in late winter. A bony fish, the Alewife is 
used as fertilizer and bait fish and for chumming. See also 
Bait Fish, Chumming. 


ALGAE: | 
Plant life in the water on which fish feed. 


ALLIGATOR GAR: 
A huge freshwater fish, found mainly in northern Mexico, 
and in the lower sections of the Mississippi and Ohio 
Rivers. The largest of the Gar family, the Alligator Gar 
can weigh more than 100 pounds. It is not a food fish. 
The roe of the Alligator Gar canbe poisonous. See also 
Gar. 


ALONGSIDE: 
To reel in a hooked fish near the side of the boat so that it 
can be netted or gaffed. See also Gaff. 


AMPHIDROMOUS: 
A fish which moves freely from fresh to salt water, but not 
for the purpose of spawning. The Milkfish of the Pacific 
and Indian Oceans, and the Snook of the South Atlantic are 
examples. | 7 


ANADROMOUS: 
A fish which moves from a saltwater ocean into a fresh- 
water river in order to spawn. The Atlantic Salmon, 
Alewife and Shad are examples. 


ANGLER: 
Anyone who fishes for sport is referred to as an angler. 


ANTI-REVERSE LOCK: 
A device on a fishing reel, which prevents the reel handle 
from turning backward and causing tangles in the line. 


ARCTIC CHAR: 
| A member of the Salmon and Trout family (Salmon and 
Trout are related). It is found in cold water, such as 
Alaska, Canada, the Scandinavian countries. Some are 
anadromous (See Anadromous); others are landlocked. 
Those Arctic Char which migrate out to sea are larger than 
the ones which remain in lakes and rivers. 


ARTIFICIAL LURE: 
Any lure which is not live. See also Bait, Plug, Spoon, Fly, 
Live Bait. 


AUTOMATIC REEL: 
A spring-operated device on a fly reel which automatically 
reels the line back on the spool by pushing a button. 
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BACKING: 
In fly fishing, a kind of “extra” line. The backing line is 
wound onto the reel first, and then spliced (knotted) onto 
the regular fly line. When a large fish makes a long run, 
which can reel out the regular line, the backing is there in 


reserve. 


BACKLASH: 
A snarl in the fishing line. Backlash happens during a 
cast. The lure is cast out, but the reel spins faster than the 


lure travels through the air. This results in loose line, and 
the reel keeps on spinning. The line comes onto the spool 
“backward.” See also Thumbing. , 


BACKSWING: 
To draw the rod backward before snapping it forward in a 
cast. 

BAIL: 


A device on a spinning reel, which, when opened; allows 
the line to be cast out. 


BAIT: 


Anything which will attract a aos to a hook. Bait can be 
live or artificial. 


LIVEBAIT 


FRESH WATER SALT WATER 
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~ Menhaden 7 


EA 


Hellgrammite 


BAIT CASTING: 
See Casting. 


BAIT-CASTING REEL: 

A reel whose spool unwinds during a cast. When the bait 
or lure is retrieved, it winds the line back by means of a 
small handle. A bait-casting reel is really the opposite of a 
spinning reel. The spool of a spinning reel does not turn as 

_the line goes out or comes in. A bait-casting reel has a 
level-wind device, which moves back and forth across the 
reel, so that the line remains on the reel evenly. See also 
Level Wind, Cast, Retrieve. 


BAIT—CASTING ROD: 
A rod used with a bait-casting reel. The bait-casting rod is 
different from a spinning rod. The bait-casting rod has 
smaller guides, and a U-shaped curve or crook in the 
handle, into which the reel fits. See also Guides. 
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BALANCED TACKLE: 


BARB: 


Having the right kind of rod, reel and line together. A 
light, flexible rod should have a light reel and light line. 
Stronger rods should have larger reels and heavier line. 


A tiny metal point which extends backward from the 
hook. A barb helps prevent a fish from shaking free of the 
hook. A hook may have one or more barbs. 


BARBLESS HOOK: 


A hook with no barbs. Many sport anglers simply like to 
catch a fish and then release it back into the water again. 
It is easier to remove a fish from a hook when there are no 


barbs. 


BARRACUDA: 


BASS: 
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A slim, sharp-toothed fish, found in warm seas. It has a 
long snout, and its lower jaw sticks out. It is a fighting 
game fish, but some types of barracudas are not recom- 
mended for eating; sometimes its flesh is poisonous. 


A name given to several freshwater and saltwater fish 
which are highly prized as food. In salt water, the Striped 
Bass is a popular game fish. It can reach a weight of 20 or 
30 pounds. In freshwater rivers and lakes, the Black Bass 
is the most popular of the many kinds. Although the 


STRIPED BASS ~— 
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Largemouth Bass (part of the Black Bass family) can reach 
a weight of 7-9 pounds, even larger ones have been taken 
by rod and reel. The Smallmouth Bass are somewhat 
smaller in size and weight. They prefer colder water. Bass, 
‘which are found in many lakes and streams all over the 
world, are “cousins” of the Sunfish. See also Sunfish. 
Another large group of Bass are the Sea Bass. See Grouper. 


BIG GAME FISH: 
The large fish in the oceans. Included in this category are 
Marlin, Tarpon, Swordfish, Sailfish, Bluefin and Yellow- 
fin Tuna, and some species of Sharks. Very heavy tackle is 
usually used, since the largest big game fish can weigh a 
thousand pounds or more. 


BLACKFISH: 
The name used for several kinds of fish and for the Pilot 
Whale. The Tautog, a spotted gray or brown fish, about 
three feet long, is a very tasty game fish that belongs to 
this group. Various kinds of Blackfish are found in the 
Atlantic Ocean, from lower Canada to the Carolinas, and 
in the Gulf of Mexico states. 


BLIND CASTING: 

To cast a lure into the water even when the angler does not 
see signs of a fish. The best spots for blind casting are into 
lily pads or weeds, near or under fallen trees or logs, under 
cutout banks of streams. In order to be successful at blind 
casting, the angler must learn some of the factors that 
affect a fish’s biting habits—time of day, the temperature 
of the water, the depth of the water, distance from the 
shore, and many other factors. 


BLOWFISH: 
The name for any fish that can swell its body by swallow- 
ing air or water. Many kinds of fish do this, but the most 
popular game fish that does it is the Puffer. See a/so Puffer. 
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BLUEFISH: 
A very popular fish, found in most of the oceans of the 
world. The Bluefish is fairly easy to catch because it will 
strike at almost anything that looks like food. Individual 


BLUEFISH 


fish in a school of Bluefish tend to be the same size, for the 
larger ones would devour any smaller Bluefish. 


BLUEGILL: 
A species of Sunfish. See a/so Sunfish. 


BLUEGILL 


BOBBER: 


A plastic device used in still or drift fishing. The line is 
attached to the bobber, which floats on the surface. The 
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hook remains suspended just above the bottom of the lake 
or stream. When a fish bites, the bobber sinks, which tells 
the angler he has a bite. 


BOBBERS 


BONEFISH: 
One of the most highly prized and most difficult fish to 
catch. The common one is silver in color, and the upper 
jaw sticks out, giving the fish a blunt-headed look. The 
Bonefish is found in warm seas, especially in the waters off 
Florida and the Bahamas. Usually it comes to the Flats to 
feed. See Flats. 

Sometimes a Bonefish can be detected because of the 
way it feeds. It will stick its nose down into the sand, 
looking for small crabs, shrimp and other tidbits. If the 
water is shallow enough, its tail will stick out of the 
water. But the Bonefish scares easily. Even the soft drop of 
a feathered lure is enough to send it racing away. Al- 
though Bonefish average about 4 to 6 pounds, they are 
very strong for their size. Once hooked, it will run for fifty 
yards or more. True to its name, the Bonefish has many 
small bones, but it is highly prized as food. 


BONITO: 
An ocean fish related to the Tuna and Mackerel. It is a 
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sleek fish with a teardrop-shaped body, blue back and 
silver belly. Bonito are found in the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans off the warmer coasts of North and South America. 
Their average weight is about 8 or 10 pounds. 


BRAIDED LINE: 
A kind of fishing line, most often used on bait casting 
reels or saltwater reels. It is made of nylon that has been 
twisted or “braided” for strength. 


BREAM: 
Pronounced “brim.” One of various types of Sunfish. See 
also Sunfish. 


BROILED FISH: 
See Cooking Fish. 


BUCKTAIL: | 
An artificial fly lure, with long hair, designed to imitate a 
Minnow. It is one of the most popular of all fly-type lures. 


BULLHEAD: 


A member of the Catfish family, although smaller. They 
have no scales, and are colored black, brown or silvery 
yellow. Bullheads also have a small, fleshy flap or fin on 
the back, near the tail, and they have the feelers or barbels 
around the mouth which are common to all Catfish. 


Bullheads are found almost everywhere in fresh water. 
They are easy to catch for they will strike at almost any- 
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thing. But it will be difficult to take a Bullhead off a 
hook; they have sharp spines which can cause a painful 
cut. Fried Bullheads are quite tasty. 


BUOY: 
A floating water marker, used for navigation. Buoys mark 
the entrances to channels, or the location of rocky reefs, or 
other navigation hazards. 


BUOYS 


Can Buoy Whistling Buoy 


BUTTERFISH: 
A small saltwater panfish, plentiful along the northeast 
coast of the United States. Unlike most fish, it has teeth, 
does not have the belly fin, and its tail is forked. Butter- 
fish rarely grow more than a pound or so. Usually, they 
ate cleaned and fried. 
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CAMPFIRE COOKING: j 

Somehow, fish seem to be tastiest when cooked out in the 
open over a campfire or on a small, portable stove which 
burns benzene. The most convenient way to cook fish over 
a campfire is to fry them. If the camper has a portable 
refrigerator, butter or margarine may be used as frying fat. 
If no refrigerator is available, canned bacon, which can 
keep without refrigeration, can be rendered and the bacon 
fat used for frying. See also Pan Frying. 


CANE POLE: 


A long bamboo pole for Still or Drift Fishing. One end of 
a fishline is attached to the tip of the pole, a hook to the 
other end of the line, with perhaps a bobber somewhere on 
the line. 


CARP: 


A freshwater fish found throughout the world. In the 
United States, Carp are thought of as a “trash fish,” which 
are fish that have little or no value as food. Yet in Europe 
and other regions, Carp is considered a delicacy. 

Some Carp have no scales, but most have feelers like the 
Catfish. The common Goldfish, found in ponds and home 
aquariums, is also a type of Carp. See also Minnow. 
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Carp prefer muddy bottoms, and make the water 
slightly muddy as they root and forage for food. Carp can 
be caught with artificial lures, but some kind of natural 
bait is best. Adult Carp can be almost any size, from 2 
pounds all the way to 45 or 50 pounds. 


CASTING: 


Skillfully and accurately throwing out any kind of bait 
which is attached to a hook and line. Basically, there are 
five different types of casting, and each type must be done 
differently. 

Fly Casting 

Fly casting is throwing a line which has an artificial 
lure—a fly—attached to its free end: The reel is always 
mounted at the extreme back end of the fly rod. There- 
fore, the rod is grasped above the reel. Now, imagine the 
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face of a clock, with numbers from 1 through 12. When 
the rod is straight up, it would be pointed at 12 o’clock; 
when it is straight down, it would be at 6 o'clock. 
First, the caster strips off, or unwinds from the reel, a 
few feet of line, and then does the backswing—swings the 
rod back toward the shoulder. The rod is brought up 


FLY CASTING 


Se, 


1 Line is stripped from reel, 

caster starts backward swing. í 2 At one or two o'clock 
position, with line behind 
caster, backswing is 
stopped. 


4 Caster strips more 
line off reel for longer 
cast. 


3 Caster whips rod for- 
ward to about ten o’clock 
position. Line hits the 
water. er oe ees 


E s 


5-6 Caster repeats 
moves executed in figs. 
2 and 3. 


sharply, so that the tip points to about 1 o’clock. As the 
line swings back, the rod is snapped forward in an arc, 
until it points to the 10 o'clock position. If a longer cast is 
desired, more line is stripped, and the procedure is re- 
peated. It is important not to bring the arm down too 
much when moving forward, or the line will plop into the 
water a few feet away from the caster. 

When a fish bites, retrieving or pulling it in (Se Re- 
trieve) can be tricky if a fly rod and reel are used. It would 
be clumsy to simply reel in the fish, as with other types of 
tackle, because the reel is at the end of the rod. Therefore, 
the line is usually pulled in by hand, a little at a time, 
keeping the line taut so that the fish cannot get away. Or 
the angler can wait until the fish has been netted and then 
reel in the line. 

Bait Casting 

The bait-casting rod has a U-shaped curve or crook in the 
rod where the reel is mounted. Under this curve is a metal 
or plastic hook or “trigger,” around which the index 
finger can curl. The rod is gripped with the index finger 
curled around the “trigger,” the next three fingers hold- 
ing the handle, and the thumb poised over the reel. Ex- 
perienced bait casters hold the rod so that the reel is to the 
left, instead of on top of the rod. 


BAIT CASTING 


1 Rod is brought back to 2 Rod moves forward with 3 Caster’s rod stops 
normal pre-casting position. thumb still lightly on the line ^in normal eleven 
« Star drag on reel is off to per- covering the reel to prevent o'clock position. 
mit casting of lure. Thumb con- — backlash. 
trols the line. 


Holding the thumb on the spool of line, the rod is 

brought back into the 1 or 2 o’clock position, depending 
on how flexible the rod is. Then the arm swings forward. 
When the rod reaches the 11 o’clock position, the pressure 
of the thumb is lighter, to allow the line to unwind or 
“spool” out. But a /ittle bit of pressure must be kept on the 
line by the thumb, to prevent a snarl. See also Thumbing. 
Surf Casting ; 
This is similar to bait casting. However, the rod, the reel, 
the line and the lure are all heavier, so more strength is 
needed. There is no curved handle or “pistol grip” on a 
surf casting rod. Usually, the cast is made with both 
hands on the handle. i 

Big ocean reels have no level wind as there is on a bait- 
casting reel. The level wind is the device that slides back 
and forth on the bait-casting reel, guiding the line evenly 
back on the reel so that it is not all bunched up in the 
middle or at the end of the reel. 


SURF CASTING 

1 Caster holds large rod with 2 Caster must step forward in order to get 
both hands, left hand on grip, right S LESE long cast. Hands swing out and away from 
hand below reel. NOTE: If caster Z the body. 

is left handed, hand position can 4 


be reversed, right hand on grip, 
left hand below reel. Rod is 
brought far back for long cast. 


3 Rod is held far out as heavy lure and line 
move off the reel. . 


Spinning Rod and Reel 
Casting and retrieving with a spinning reel takes practice, 
but once the caster has mastered the technique, he or she 
will find it is the easiest way to throw out a lure. There is 
almost no chance for a backlash. The reel handle is on the 
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left, so that the retrieve must be made with the right hand 
holding the rod and the left hand winding in the line. 

Before executing the cast, the line is “hooked” with the 
index finger of the right hand just above the reel. Then 
the bail of the reel (See Bail) is flipped open so that the line 
can be cast out. 


SPINNING ROD AND REEL _ 


1 With index finger hooked 2 Caster brings rod back so 3 Caster’s light rod will be 
around line just above reel, that its tip points to one or two slightly bent as the forward 
caster starts with rod at ten o'clock position. cast is begun. 
o'clock position. 

4 Caster brings the rod for- 5 Rod should be approxi- 

ward. Finger is released from mately in ten o'clock position at 

line. finish of cast. 


Now comes the tricky part. The rod is brought to the 
backswing position and snapped forward. As the tip of the 
rod points toward the 10 or 11 o’clock position, the right 
index finger unhooks from the line, and the lure is on its 
way out. To retrieve, the bail must be snapped back to the 
lock position with a flip of the fingers. Because the lure 
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can be cast so far out with comparatively little effort, the 
heavier models of spinning gear are useful for surf casting. 
Spin Casting 

In a way, it can be said that spin casting combines the 
techniques of spinning and bait casting. 

The spin casting reel is often called a “closed-face” reel, 
while the regular spinning reel is called “open faced.” 
There is no bail on a closed-face reel. The line comes out 
through a hole in the metal covering the face of the reel 
(which is why it is called closed-face). Yet it works similar 
to an open-faced reel, since the spool does not turn. The 
line is released during the cast when the thumb presses 
down on a small lever at the top of the reel. It is this form 
of “thumb control” which makes spin casting somewhat 
the same as bait casting. 


SPIN CASTING 


1 Caster brings rod back to 2 Caster brings rod forward. 3 Line shoots out when rod is 
normal one o’clock position to At approximately eleven in ten o’clock position. 
begin cast. o'clock position, thumb 
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presses release lever. 


The cast is begun in the normal way. The rod is 
brought back to the 1 or 2 o’clock position and snapped 
forward. As the tip of the rod passes the 12 o’clock posi- 
tion and heads downward, the lever is pressed with the 
thumb, and the line moves off the reel. The lever must be 


pressed at the right time. If it is pressed too late, the lure 
will plop down a few feet away. If the lever is pressed too 


soon, the line will go straight up without much distance. 
See Reels, Rods. 


CATADROMOUS: 


Fish which migrate from fresh water into the ocean in 
order to breed. An example is the American Eel. See also 
Anadromous. 


CATFISH: 


There are many different families of Catfish, found mostly 
in fresh water throughout the world. These include the 
Walking Catfish, the Channel Catfish and the Blue Cat- 
fish. The Walking Catfish is found only in some parts of 
Florida. Because of its eel-like body and a special organ, 
this fish can actually “walk” across open fields and breathe 
air for a few hours. 

Catfish are named for their feelers or barbels, which 
look like cat whiskers. They use the barbels to taste, touch 
and smell their food in muddy waters. 


BLUE CATFISH 


The North American game Catfish are found in lakes, 
rivers, channels and bays. Some species can weigh well 
over 100 pounds. Catfish will usually bite at anything, 
from live bait and lures to big doughballs. Many people, 
particularly those living in the southern part of the United 
States, enjoy eating fried Catfish. See also Bullhead. 


CHAR: 


See Arctic Char. 
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CHUB: 


Also called Fallfish, the Chub lives in fresh water. It will 
bite at almost anything, but does not put up much of a 
fight when hooked. Unless the Chub is cleaned and iced 
very soon after being caught, it will become soft and 
mushy, unfit to eat. Chubs, which are in the Minnow 
family, are useful as trolling bait. See also Minnow, Troll- 


ing. 


CHUMMING: 


CISCO: 


In order to attract fish to certain areas of a lake, river or 
ocean, cut-up pieces of fish are dumped into the water. 
This is called “chumming the water.” 


A fish that lives in coldwater lakes of the United States 
and Canada. The best time to fish for the Cisco is during 
winter. 


CLEANING FISH: 


1 Scale fish. 
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There are two basic ways to make a fish ready for cooking: 


2 Using knife, remove head 
from fish. Insert point of knife in 
lower opening of fish and 
carefully move upward. 
Remove insides. 


3 Removefins,andrinsefishin 
cool, clear water. Fish is now 
ready to be cooked. 


gutting and filleting (pronounced fill-ay-ing). Small pan- 
fish, such as Trout, Sunfish and Crappies, are easy to 
clean. The heads, tails and fins are cut off, then the fish is 
scaled and gutted. This simple procedure prepares the fish 
for pan frying. 

Larger fish, such as Bass, which are intended for bak- 
ing, can be cleaned the same way, although some people 
prefer to leave the heads (and perhaps the tails, too) on the 
fish. Other large fish, such as Walleye, Bluefish and 
Northern Pike should be filleted after cleaning. Of course, 
some large fish, such as Cod, are often cleaned and then 
cut crosswise into “steaks” for broiling. 

But, no matter which method is used, it is always 
necessary to use a very sharp knife. Like fish hooks, knives 
should always be handled with care. 

Preparing the Fish 

With knife, scale the fish. Most fish knives have a serrated 
(toothlike) blade for this purpose. Simply scrape the blade 
against the grain, firmly, taking care not to cut the skin of the 
fish. ) 

Slice off head and tail if desired. With a sharp scissors, cut 
off the fins. Hold the fish belly up and locate the vent, a small 
opening at the bottom of the fish. Insert the point of the knife 
into the vent, and cut upward to the top of the fish. Spread 
the two sides a bit, then remove all the “innards.” Usually, 
there is a black streak along the backbone. Scrape it off. Rinse 
the cleaned fish in clear water. 

Filleting Fish 

A fillet is the meat of the fish which has been cut away 
from the backbone. First, clean the fish as in the above 
directions. Next, slice through the fish just below the 
gills, making sure not to cut through the backbone. Make 
a similar cut at the bottom of the fish just above the vent. 

Lay the fish on a flat surface. Hold the sharp blade at a 
slant, and cut carefully along the backbone. The fingers of 
the other hand can help by gently pulling the meat away 
from the spine. Slice slowly all the way down to the cut at 
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FILLETING FISH 


1 Using knife, cut from head to tall. Do 
not cut through backbone. Repeat 
$ procedure on the other side of fish. 


2 Slice meat from backbone. 
Repeat on other side. 


the rear end of the fish. Turn the fish over and repeat on 
the other side. Rinse the fillets in cold water. 


COD: | 
One of the most popular of all ocean fish, Cod like cold, 
deep water. Their belly fins are located farther forward 
than on other fish, and they are usually gray-green or 
brown in color. As a rule, Cod average between 4 and 10 
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pounds, but it is not too unusual to catch a 30-pounder. 
They will strike at live bait, such as clams or cut-up pieces 
of fish. See also Haddock, Hake, Pollack. 
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COOKING FISH: 
Fish can be cooked in many ways: pan frying, deep frying, 
baking, broiling or poaching. A few recipes follow, except 
for poaching, which is the most complicated way to cook 
fish. 
Pan Frying 
Pan frying is the easiest way to cook a fish. Very often a 
freshly caught panfish, or fillet, is cooked over a campfire. 
‘The fish is wiped dry, then rolled in flour which has been 
seasoned with salt and pepper. A chunk of margarine is 
melted in a frying pan, and the floured fish is placed into 
the hot fat. Fish should never be overcooked. When done, 
the skin should be crisp and brown, while the meat is 
moist and tender. Be careful of the bones when eating! 
Deep Frying 
Deep frying requires a lot of fat in the pan (as for french- 
fried potatoes) and a batter for the fish. To make the 
batter: break one egg into a mixing bowl, add 1/2 cup of 
ice water and 3/4 cup of self-rising flour or flour with some 
baking powder in it. Stir the mixture, but do not try to 
make it smooth; leave it a bit lumpy. Place the batter in 
the refrigerator to make sure it gets even colder. Heat the 
oil in the pan until it is bubbling hot. Remove batter from 
refrigerator. Make sure the pieces of fish are dry. 

Dip each piece of fish into the batter, making sure it is 
coated evenly. Drop the fish, one piece at a time, into the 
hot oil, being careful not to splatter. The fish should go 
completely under the oil, but it will rise to the top when 
cooked. Remove each piece with a slotted spoon or spatula 
and drain on paper towels (a plain brown paper bag is 
useful for draining too). Let the oil become hot again and 
cook more fish the same way. 

Baked Fish 

Any fish can be baked, but it is best to use the following 
method for whole stuffed fish or very thick “steaks.” Good 
baking fish include Bluefish, Striped Bass, large Trout 
and Mackerel. | 
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Use a shallow baking dish, and line it with greased 
heavy-duty aluminum foil, so that the cooked fish can be 
lifted out without breaking it. Preheat the oven to about 
400 or 425 degrees. Stuff the fish according to the stuffing 
recipe below. 

Then brush both sides of fish with melted butter or 
margarine, and place in the pan. Baking time depends on 
the size of the fish. Allow about 10 or 12 minutes per 
pound. To test if the fish is done, use a fork or a toothpick 
and jab lightly into the fish. It should flake easily. 
Baste —that is, spoon some melted butter or margarine 
over the fish a couple of times while it is baking. 
Stuffing: The basic stuffing for fish (or poultry, for that 
matter) consists of butter, onions, bread crumbs, season- 
ing, and a little hot water to make the stuffing moist. 
However, almost any vegetable can be added, such as 
celery, spinach, mushrooms or olives. 

For mushroom stuffing: Chop mushrooms and one 
small onion, and on a low flame cook them together in 4 
tablespoons of melted butter or margarine for about five 
minutes. Add about two cups of bread crumbs, plus salt, 
pepper, and whatever other seasonings you like, such as 
thyme, oregano, sage. Stuff into fish before baking. 


Broiled Fish | 
Broiling is quite simple. Place a fillet of fish on a broiler 
rack, brush with melted butter or margarine, add some 
salt and pepper, and stick the pan into the broiler. It 
should broil about seven or eight minutes on each side. 
Many people like to use a salad dressing instead of mar- 
garine. French, Italian or vinegar-and-oil dressing can be 
brushed on the fish before broiling. 


CRAPPIE: 
One of the most popular of all panfish. Crappies are usu- 
ally found in lakes, but they can also be caught in deep 
holes at the bend of a river. They range in size from 1 1/2 
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to 2 pounds. Crappies are best caught by using live bait, 
such as Minnows, Worms and Night Crawlers. 


CREEL: 
A container for the angler to keep fish in. Usually it is 
made of wicker, but it may also be of canvas or other 


material. 
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Wicker Creel Canvas Creel 


CROAKER: 
Also called Drumfish. There are several different species of 


Croaker, but all have a kind of drumming muscle. When 
the swimming bladder expands and contracts, the Croaker 
makes a noise like the pounding of a drum that can be 
heard for quite a distance. The Croaker is found in the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, as well as near sandy beaches, 
bays, and in the lower sections of big rivers. 


CURRENT: 
The direction in which water flows. 
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DEEP FRYING: 
See Cooking Fish. 


DEPTH CHART: | 
A map of a body of water such as a lake or river, which 
shows how deep the water is in various places. 


DOG DAYS: 

Refers to the late summer when usually only a few fish are 
caught. During this part of summer, many lakes are over- 
grown with weeds, and sometimes a green scum floats on 
the surface of the water. Also, this is a time of hot, dry 
spells, so that water levels are low and the water is brack- 
ish, especially in small streams, lakes and ponds. These 
conditions often combine to make the fish sluggish and 
uninterested in food or biting. 
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DORSAL FIN: 


Located just behind a fish’s head. This fin keeps the fish 
from rolling over, and also helps in steering. The approach 
of a shark is noted by its dorsal fin sticking out of the 
water. 


DOUGHBALLS: 


DRAG: 


Homemade bait, often used to catch Bullheads, Catfish 
and Carp. There are many ways to make a doughball. One 
way is to mix stale bread, oatmeal, sugar and a little bit of 
water until the dough is stiff. Then shape into balls. 


A device on a fishing reel which allows a hooked fish to 
pull out the line without the handle turning. The drag on 
a reel is adjustable. It can be tightened or loosened, to 
increase or decrease the pull, so that it can become 
harder—or easier—for the fish to pull out the line. 


DRIFT FISHING: 


Fishing from a boat, and letting the current take the boat 
along. The boat’s anchor is not dropped. 


DRUMFISH: 


See Croaker. 


ROPE Y : 


An artificial lure that floats on top of the water. It is made 
with “whiskers” or “feathers” so that it looks something 
like an insect. See also Fly, Lure, Hackle. 
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EEL: 
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The Eel is a fish and mot a water snake. It has gills and fins, 
which snakes do not have. They grow up to six feet long. 
Eels are found in many rivers and lakes, and also in the 
brackish water where rivers meet the sea. They bite best 
on natural baits, such as Minnows, insects and other small 
fish. Eels are catadromous. (See Catadromous.) The best 
time to catch them is when they swim downstream in 
large numbers toward their spawning grounds in the 
ocean. 


FALSE CAST: 
Swishing the line back and forth, especially with a fly 
fishing outfit, in order to get more line from the reel and 
get rid of excess moisture. 


FATHOM: 
A measurement of the depth of water. One fathom equals 
six feet. 


FEEDING LANES: 
The routes which fish usually take when coming in from 
deep water to feed in the shallows. 
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FERRULE: 


Most long fishing rods come in two sections, one section 
fitting into another. The bottom part of the top section 
has a metal piece fitting over the end. That is called a 
ferrule. See also Rods. 


FILLETING: 


See Cleaning Fish. 


FINNAN HADDIE:' 


See Haddock. 


FISHED OUT: 


When a lake has almost no fish left, it is said to be fished 
out. 


FISHING KNIFE: 


There are many different types. Some have only one blade 
and fit into a sheath. Others have two or more blades 
which fold into the handle. All fishing knives have one 
blade, or a section of a blade, which has a serrated or 
toothed edge. This edge is used for scaling fish. Fish 
knives must be sharp and handled with great care! 


FISHING VEST: 


A waterproof piece of clothing with many pockets to carry 
various gear, especially different flies. 


FLATFISH: 
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There are two meanings for this word. One refers to over 
500 different kinds of fish, such as Flounder, Halibut, 
Turbot, and Fluke. There are two large families of Flat- 
fish. (See Flounder, Sole.) The other meaning refers to an 
artificial lure which is usually slightly curved. Most Flat- 
fish lures are made of wood, but some are plastic. See also 
Lures. 


FLATS: 


A sand or mud bottom of almost equal depths in all its 
parts. Shallow waters, such as flats, are a favorite spot for 
Bonefish and other fish. The word also refers to tidal flats, 
which are level marshes or swamps along a coast where the 
tide comes and goes. 


FLOUNDER: 


A family of Flatfish with both eyes on either the right or 
left side of the head. There are more than 200 species in 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. The Flounder is a 
bottom-feeding fish which likes to lie in the mud. Its top 
side is dark, to camouflage it from its enemies. The under- 
side is light. Since it lives on the bottom, it must always 


see what is going on above, which helps in defending 
against enemies. When it is born, it looks like any other 
fish. But as it grows, one eye moves to the other side, and 
the fish gets flatter. 

The Flounder is a very popular food fish. It will bite on 
such live bait as clams and marine worms. Flounders aver- 
age between 1 and 3 pounds. The largest member of the 
Flounder family is the Halibut. See a/so Halibut. 
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FLUKE: 
A Flatfish and member of the Flounder family, except that 
it is much larger. A Fluke of 10 pounds is not unusual. 
Oddly, the Fluke is considered “left-handed.” That is, it 
lies on its right side, and both of its eyes are on the top, or 
left side. 


FEY: 
An artificial lure, made to resemble a natural insect. See 
also Lures. i 


FLY CASTING: 
See Casting. 


FEYSUINE: 
The type of line used with a fly reel and rod. See also Lines. 


FLY REEK: 
The type of reel used with a fly rod. See also Reels. 


FLY ROD: 
A long, slender type of rod. See also Rods. 


FEY TYING: 
The art of constructing a fly lure, so that it resembles an 
insect, or other natural food eaten by fish. See also Lures. 


FORAGE FISH: 
Fish which the angler does not want to catch, because of a 
feeling that it is not good to eat. Also called trash fish. 


FOUL HOOKED: 
Normally, a fish is caught when it takes a bait hook or , 
lure hook in its mouth. Frequently, a fish is hooked acci- 
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dentally through the tail or the side of its body. Such a 
fish is said to be foul hooked. It is difficult to reel in a 
foul-hooked fish. 


FOUL HOOKED 
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GAFF: 


A large hook on the end of a long handle. Large fish are 
gaffed through the bottom of the mouth, or through the 
gill, and hoisted into the boat. 


GAFFS 


Boat Gaff 
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GAME FISH: 


Any type of fish which will put up a good fight. The fish 
needn’t be very big to be called a game fish. A 
Smallmouth Bass which weighs about 4 pounds is consid- 
ered good size and is a fighter. Of course, a Marlin, 
Swordfish or large Tuna is considered a game fish, too. 


GANG HOOK: 


GAR: 


A cluster of two or more hooks, or a single hook with 


several points, made by joining together several regular 
hooks. 


A roundish, or pipelike fish with a long head and very 
sharp teeth. They have peculiar diamond-shaped plates in 
the skin. There are several species of Gar in the rivers and 
lakes of the United States. They grow up to nine feet long, 
weighing over 100 pounds. A heavy rod and line are 
necessary for catching Gar. They will bite on live baits, 
especially big Minnows. See also Alligator Gar. 


SOLDEYE: 


A fish found in north central United States and Canada. 
Most Goldeye are smoked and sold in stores, and they are 
delicious. Goldeyes average about a pound or so. They are 
best caught on light tackle and live bait. 


GRAYLING: 


A beautiful fish of the Salmon family, found in clear, cold, 
fresh water of the northwestern part of the United States, 
Canada and Alaska. They average about one pound and are 
up to a foot long. It is best to fish for Grayling with a fly 
rod and reel, because Grayling “spook” easily, and run 
from the splash of a heavy lure and leader. 
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GRIP: 
The handle of a rod. 


GROUPER: 
One of the many kinds of Sea Bass. There are about 400 
species, found mostly in warm water. Many have bright 
markings which change in color and pattern to match 
their background. Groupers can be very large. Some 
species, such as the Jewfish, can weigh 500 pounds or 
more. Groupers are considered very fine eating. 


GUIDES: 
The metal rings on a fishing rod. The fishing line is put 
through the guides. See also Rods. 


GUTTING: 
See Cleaning Fish. 
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IVA CKLE: 
Part of an artificial fly. Hackles are usually the feathers of 
some kind of fowl, such as a chicken. Stiff hackles for dry 
flies (a dry fly floats, a wet fly sinks) are found on old 
roosters. Wet flies generally come from young hens or 
roosters. 


HADDOCK: 
A member of the Cod family. Haddock like deeper water 
than their Cod cousins. They have black lines along the 
side and dark side patches, and weigh up to 30 pounds. 
When Haddock is smoked, it is called Finnan Haddie. 
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HAKE: 
Another close cousin of the Cod family. It is more slender, 
and smaller. One common variety is the silver Hake, 
which is also known as Whiting. See Whiting. 


HALIBUT: | 

The largest member of the Flatfish group and a member of 
the Flounder family. Both eyes of the Halibut are on the 
right side. The upper side, with the eyes, is brown or 
blackish, whith blends with the ocean bottom where it 


CALIFORNIA HALIBUT 


lives most of the time. The other side of the body is white. 
Full grown Halibut can weigh 400-500 pounds. They are 
found in the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 


HANDLINE: 
A fishing line without a fishing rod. 


HATCH: 
A fly-fishing term. In spring, the mayflies hatch. The 
nymph swims to the surface of the lake or stream and 
floats with the current while getting free of its old skin or 
shuck. In that state, the mayfly is called a dun. Soon the 
dun is able to fly feebly. It flutters toward the vegetation 
on shore. While it is still floating, many fish, especially 
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Trout, come to the surface and feed on the hatch of may- 
flies. Many artificial flies are made to resemble mayfly 
nymphs. | 
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HATCHERY: 


All states in the United States have special tanks, lakes 
and streams where fish are hatched and raised. Later, these 
fish—large and small—are taken to public fishing areas 
and released, so that anglers can catch them. It is not 
unusual for the states to release a million or more fish. 
This is called restocking. 


HELLGRAMMITE: 


A small wormlike animal that anglers use for live bait. It 
lives in streams and rivers under rocks. Hellgrammites are 
marvelous bait for Bass and Trout, but they can be 
dangerous. They have strong jaws and can pinch an ang- 
ler’s fingers hard enough to give pain and draw blood. 


HERRING: 


HOOK: 
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A very large family of fish; includes Shad, sprat and an- 
chovies. Different varieties are found in many parts of the 
oceans. The most common variety has silver sides and a 
blue back. Herring usually travel in huge schools not far 
from the surface of the water. It is one of the most popular 
of all fish as food. Large Herring are smoked, pickled, 
salted, canned or sold fresh. Small Herring are sardines. 


A curved piece of metal with a sharp point. Often a hook 
has barbs. There are numerous sizes and shapes of hooks. 
See also Barb. 
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HOOK DISGORGER: 


A piece of fishing equipment used to remove a hook from 
a fish’s mouth. Sometimes, the fish will almost swallow 
the hook, and it is embedded deep in its throat. The 
notched hook disgorger is used to free the hook. 


HOOK DISGORGERS 


Prod Type ~ 


HORSING IT IN: 
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For the sport angler, the true test is reeling in the fish. 
Using a light line and light tackle, the angler will “play” 
the fish, letting it run until it gets tited, then reel in the 
line. A new angler, who hasn’t learned the sport of fishing 
yet, will use a line that is too heavy, and will reel in 
doggedly no matter how hard the fish fights. Just pulling 
in a fish is called “horsing it in.” 


IGE RISHING: 

When lakes and rivers freeze over in winter, millions of 
people go fishing through the ice. Some of them do so 
from small huts which are heated with a small stove or 
warmer. However, most ice anglers are out in the open. 
Clothing 

To be cémfortable, an ice angler should wear a woolen hat 
that covers the ears, insulated long underwear, a wool 
shirt, a good sweater, wind-and-waterproof pants, two 
pairs of socks, insulated rubber boots, a windproof nylon 
parka and mittens. Finger-gloves are not as good as mit- 
tens to keep the hands warm. It is also a good idea to strap 
“creepers” onto the boots. Creepers are spikes which grip 
the ice so that the angler can walk without slipping. 
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Equipment 

In order to break through the ice, a long-handled ice 
chisel or an auger is needed. A metal skimmer is useful to 
scoop out the new ice which forms over the hole. Many 
anglers chip out two or three holes and fish through all of 
them. There are two methods of fishing through the ice: 
jigging and tip-up. 

Jigging 

This method is about as simple as cane-pole fishing. A jig 
stick is a short rod with one “eye” at the tip. (See Rods). A 
reel is usually zot used in jigging. Instead, the line is 
wound around the handle or some other device. Most 
often a bobber is tied to the line, along with a light 
sinker. Then the angler merely bounces the line up and 
down in the hole in short, jerky strokes. To figure out 


how deep the line is in the water, simply count the 
number of turns that the line has been unwound. 
Tip-Up 

When an angler has drilled two or three holes through the 
ice, it is difficult to take care of all the lines in the water. 
A fish may have taken the bait, but the angler will know 
about it, if a tip-up rig is used. A tip-up rig has a 
device—a sliding weight—which is triggered when the 
fish takes the line. Usually, a flag will spring up, signal- 
ling to the angler that he or she has a bite. 

Bait 

Almost always, live bait is used in ice fishing. Meal 
worms, Grubs or Minnows will attract fish. If Minnows 
are used, the angler must be careful and wait a few mo- 
ments before setting the hook. Very often, a fish will hold 
the Minnow gingerly in its mouth and swim away a short 
distance. A sudden jerk would simply take the 
Minnow—hook and all—right out of its mouth. It can be 
difficult to know just when the fish has swallowed the 
Minnow. Even experienced anglers guess wrong. 
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JACK: 

Most Jacks and their cousins, the Pompano, make up a 
family of very fast Mackerel-like game fish. There are 
many different kinds of Jacks. The most popular are the 
Common Jack, Amberjack, Mackerel Jack or Bluefin, 
Pompano, Skipjack and Blue Runners. All of them can be 
found in the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. Most Jacks 
weigh about 5 pounds, but some can be huge. An Amber- 
jack can weigh 75 pounds or more. 


JEWFISH: 
A member of the Grouper family. See a/so Grouper. 


JIGGING: 
See Ice Fishing. 


JOHNBOAT: 
A rowboat with a flat bottom, flat bow and flat stern. 
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KEEPER; 
A slang word meaning that the fish is large enough to 
keep. Many types of fish, such as Trout, must, by law, be 
thrown back into the water if they are not large enough. 


KITE FISHING: 
A method of offshore fishing. A fish line is attached to the 
kite which is sent aloft. While trolling, the baited hook 
and line attached to the kite skips along the surface of the 
water. See a/so Trolling. 
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KNOTS: 
Anglers have devised many different types of knots to 
fasten lines together, or fasten a hook to a leader. Dia- 
grams for different types of knots are shown. 


all HAYWIRE TWIST 
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IMPROVED CLINCH KNOT 


BLOOD KNOT m 
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LADYFISH: 
The first cousin of the Bonefish. It is a common fish in 
warm parts of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. The 
Ladyfish is a good sports fish as it puts up a lively fight. 
However, because of its many fine bones, it is not consid- 
ered a good eating fish. 
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LANDING NET: , 
A net mounted on a stick. It is used to scoop up the fish 
once it has been hooked and reeled in. 


LANDING NETS 


LAW NCASTING: 


Practicing casting on a front lawn. Many anglers use a 
target, such as an old tire or a tin can, and try to cast a lure 
as close as possible to the target. See also Casting. 
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LEADER: 
| A length of material connecting the fishing line with the 
lure or hook. Leaders range in size from about 2 or 3 
inches to 8 inches or more. The type of leader used de- 
pends on the kind of fish the angler hopes to catch. For 


LEADERS 


P Nylon-coated Leader 
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Monofilament Leader 


smaller fish, a monofilament leader is best. Monofilament 
is thin, lightweight, plastic line that is almost invisible in 
the water. However, a fish with sharp teeth can easily bite 
through monofilament. In that case, a leader made of 
twisted wire should be used. 


LEGAL SIZE: 
The size of fish that an angler is allowed to take from an 
area. Usually, the angler’s license gives this information. 
Most often, very small fish have to be put back in the 
water. 
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LEVEL WIND: 
A device on the reel which moves from side to side when 
the line is being cast or reeled in. This insures that the line 
will be wound evenly on the reel. 


LICENSE: 

Written or printed permission to fish in a particular area, 
county, state or section of the country. Such licenses usu- 
ally are in the form of a card or badge, and are issued by 
the government office responsible. Most often this is the 
Fish and Wildlife Commission. A license also gives a time 
limit, and a limit to the number, kind and size of the fish 
which can be caught. 


LILI PADS: 
Large leafy plants found in lakes. Bass often lurk in lily 
pads. Many anglers use weedless lures fishing in the lily 
pads. See also Lures. 


LINE DRESSING: 
A substance used on fly lines to make them float. 


LIVE BAIT: 
Any natural or living bait which will attract fish. Most 
fish will feed on anything which lives in the water, or 
accidentally falls into the water. During a rain, worms, 
grubs, small mice and other such creatures will be washed 
into the water, and become fish food. Small frogs sitting 
on logs or lily pads will also be gobbled up by fish. All 
these can be used as live bait, depending on the type of 
fish. 


LUNKER: 
Slang for any big fish. 
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LURE: 


Any manmade object, usually with a hook or several 
hooks, which will attract fish. A lure can be made of 
metal, wood, plastic, or a combination of these three 
materials. It can also be made of feathers. Some types of 
lures can be used only with another lure or with a hook. 
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For example, a spinner has no hooks. As the lure with a 
spinner is being reeled in, the spinner turns swiftly, at- 
tracting curious fish. Lures come in all shapes, sizes and 
colors. See also Fly. 


MACKEREL: 
This is a family of about 60 different saltwater fish, which 
includes the Tuna, Bonito and Albacore—all great food 
fish. Mackerel, a popular game fish, are found in the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. They have sleek, streamlined 


KING MACKEREL 


bodies, with nearly scaleless skin. There are various types, 
most of them weighing about 2 or 3 pounds. However, 
the King Mackerel can weigh 30 pounds or more. 
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MARLIN: 
A cousin of the Sailfish and Swordfish, the Marlin is found 
in warm seas. Blue Marlin are found in the Atlantic 
Ocean, Black Marlin and Striped Marlin in the Pacific. 
Marlin can grow very big, sometimes as large as 700 to 
1,000 pounds. 


MAYELIES: 
See Hatch, Rise. 


MEASURING THE FISH: 
Aside from its weight, there are several ways to measure a 
fish. These measurements are used to determine if a fish is 
legal size, or even if it is a record catch. See also Legal Size. 


MEASURING THE FISH 


Fork Length: From the tip of the snout with the mouth 
closed, to the center of the caudal fin (the tail fin), or to 
the fork in its tail if the fish has a forked tail. 

Standard Length: From the tip of the jaw with the 
mouth closed to the base of the caudal fin. 

Total Length: From the tip of the jaw with the mouth 
closed to the end of the caudal fin. 
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Depth of Body: The fattest part of the body of the fish, 
measured at right angle to its spine. 


MINNOW: 
This word has two meanings. It can be the popular name 
for any small fish used for bait. Or the common name for a 
large family of fish (over 300 species) which have teeth in 
the throat and can hear better than most fish. The family 
includes Carp, some of the Chubs, Breams, all the Shin- 
ers, and the common Goldfish. 


MONOFILAMENT: 


A clear plastic material which is used for fishing lines and 
leaders. 


MULTIPLYING REEL: 
A type of casting reel. One turn of the handle causes 
several turns of the spool. 


MUSKELLUNGE: 
Called “Muskie” for short, the Muskellunge is the largest 
member of the Pike family. It is a long, thin fish with 
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narrow jaws, really ugly teeth, and soft or spineless dorsal 
fins. It has barred markings and no scales on the cheek and 
lower gill cover. 

Muskellunge are found in the lakes and rivers of the 
northern midwest, including such areas as Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, western New York state, and also in Canada. 
Sometimes called “The tiger of fresh water,” Muskies put 
up a very hard fight. As a rule, they prefer quiet water, 
and will lurk under logs or in weeds. When hungry or 
made angry, they will attack almost anything: water 
snakes, muskrats, other fish, and even ducks. But Mus- 
kies do not like warm water. When the water in a lake 
gets too warm, they swim down deep and will seldom 
feed. 

It is necessary to use heavy tackle and a large lure in 
order to land a Muskie. The angler must be very careful of 
its teeth. The best way to bring a Muskie into the boat is 
with a gaff hook. Some anglers “paralyze” a Muskie. They 
grab it behind the head and quickly sink thumb and 


. forefinger into its eye sockets, pressing hard. But this can 


be dangerous. Some full grown Muskies weigh more than 
65 pounds. 


INET: 
See Landing Net. 


NIGHT CRAWLER: 
A large earthworm that comes out at night. It makes 
excellent bait for almost all freshwater fish. Night craw- 
lers can often be found on front lawns at night after a rain, 
when they come out of the ground. By using a flashlight, 
they can be seen. But quickness is needed. At the sight of 
light, they crawl back into the ground. 
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NORTHERN PIKE: 
Like its bigger cousin, the Muskellunge, the Northern is a 
member of the Pike family. Found in many lakes and 
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NORTHERN PIKE 
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rivers of the United States and Canada, it is a savage fish, a 
hard fighter. Large Northerns can weigh 20 pounds and 
more, but the average is from 4 to 8 pounds. 
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OFFSHORE FISHING: 
Fishing beyond the surf and reefs. Also called deep-sea 
fishing. 


OPEN-FACE REEL: 
A spinning reel without a cover. See also Reels. 


OPENING OF THE SEASON: 

There are several types of fish which may be caught legally 
only at certain times of the year. Trout is one such fish. In 
many states, no Trout can be taken from the water before 
spring. The opening date may be April Ist, as in New 
York state, or the first Saturday in April in other states. 
Local fishing regulations should always be consulted. 
These regulations refer to fresh water fishing. See also 
License: 
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OVER THE LIMIT: 
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There is usually a limit to the number of certain fish that 
can be taken in one day. For example, an angler might be 
allowed to take 8 Trout and 6 Bass. If a game warden finds 
that the angler has gone over the limit, there will be a 
fine. Different areas can have different regulations. Local 
fishing laws should be consulted. 


PALMING: 
A term used in bait casting. The angler holds the reel so 
that the side plate rests against the palm of his hand. 
With thumb and forefinger, he guides the line back onto 
the reel so that it is wound on the spool evenly. Palming is 
not necessary when the bait casting reel has a level-wind 
device. See also Reels. 


PAN FRYING. 
See Cooking Fish. 

PANFISH: 
Any small fish can be called a panfish. Included are such 
fish as Sunfish, Crappies, Perch. 
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PERCH: 
Another large family related to the Sunfish and Sea Bass. 
See Grouper. Perch have long compressed bodies, with 
teeth in the mouth and throat. Most are yellow-green to 
brown, with spots or bars on the side. Some are found in 
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YELLOW PERCH 


lakes, rivers and streams, while others live in the oceans. 
Among them are Walleye, White Perch, Yellow Perch 
(the most common one), Ocean Perch. Most Perch will 
bite at almost anything, including worms, night crawlers, 
artificial flies or even kernels of corn. They are very quick 
at stealing the bait from a hook. 


PICKEREL: 
A member of the Pike family. The most common type is 


CHAIN PICKEREL 
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the Chain Pickerel. A Pickerel looks as if someone poured 
a bottle of black ink along the spine, letting it drip down 
its green sides. Although it is smaller than a Northern 
Pike or Muskellunge, the Pickerel is a savage fish too. It 
will attack almost any live bait, including Minnows, 
frogs, worms and smaller fish. 


PIKE: 
See Muskellunge, Northern Pike and Pickerel. 


PLAY THE FISH: 
The opposite of horsing it in. For true sport fishing, the 
fish should be allowed to run until it is tired, then swifly 
and firmly reeled in. 


PLUG: 
An artificial lure, designed to resemble a fish. See also 
Lures. 


PLUG CASTING: 


The same as bait casting. 


POLLACK: 
A member of the Cod family. Pollack are found in the cool 
northern part of the Atlantic Ocean. It is an olive green 
fish with a forked tail. Pollack are also known as Coalfish. 
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POMPANO: 
A member of the same family as the Jacks. They have 
forked tails, and are very fast swimmers. Found in the 
shallows of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, Pompano is a 
delicious fish. Some people say it is the best tasting fish of 
all. 


POPPER: 
See Plugs, Lures. 


PORGY: 
A small ocean panfish, often found in bays and inlets. It 
has teeth and feeds on shellfish. The weight of an average 
Porgy is about a pound or so. 


PORK RIND: 
A type of artificial lure made of tough hog skin. Pork rind 
comes in small strips, or some other small shape. Usually 
it has a small hole through which a hook is poked. Bottles 
of pork rind, packed in a preservative solution, can be 
purchased at any store which sells fishing equipment. 


PRESENTATION: 
A fly casting term. It describes that instant when, during 
a cast, the fly line straightens out in mid-air, and then 
lands gently in the water. 
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PUFFER: 

The Puffer gets its name because of its ability to puff up 
its body when touched so that it becomes almost round. 
Puffers have no scales, and their eyes are on top of the 
head. They get all their food from the bottom, and are 
found along the east coast of the United States. Super- 
markets sell them under the name of “Sea Squab.” The roe 
of the Puffer should not be eaten, since it can be poison- 
ous. See also Blowfish, Roe. 
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REELS: 
Basically, any reel is a kind of spool around which the 


fishing line is wound. There are five different kinds of 
reels: Fly Reel, Open-Faced Spinning Reel, Spin-Casting 
Reel, Bait-Casting Reel, and Deep Sea Reel. See also: 
Casting. 


Fly Reel 


Closed-Face Spin-Casting Reel 
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Open-Faced Reel 


Bait-Casting Reel 


RETRIEVE: 


To reel in a lure or bait after it has been cast. 


RIFFLES: 


RISE: 


A series of ripples or small rapids extending across a river 
or stream. Often the presence of riffles shows that the 
water is shallow. 


Has several different meanings in fishing. It can be said 
that a fish which is lurking in deep water and sees a tasty 
tidbit overhead will “rise to the bait.” Mayflies rise. May- 
flies begin life as tiny eggs in the water. In spring or early 
summer, the eggs change to insects, and they rise out of 
the water, heading for the banks of the stream. Trout, 
Bass and other fish come to the surface, and often leap 
out of the water trying to gobble the insects. 
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RODS: 
Every type of reel can be matched up with a proper rod. 
Most rods today are made of fiberglass, but some expen- 
sive fly rods are made of split bamboo. A fishing rod can 
be either in one or two pieces. Some rods are collapsible 
with the smaller sections fitting into the larger ones. See 
also Reels. 


Spinning Rod 
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ROE: 


Fish eggs. Several types of roe are very tasty. Caviar is the 
eggs of Sturgeon. Shad roe is another delicacy. 
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SAILFISH: 
A relative of the Marlin and Swordfish. It is a large fish 
found in the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. The Pacific 
Sailfish is much the larger, growing to a weight of 275 
pounds. The Atlantic Sailfish is not more than half as big. 
The Sailfish gets its name from its large dorsal fin, which 
is high and wide. The fin is deep blue, with black spots on 
ie. 
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SALMON: 
One of the most popular of all game fish is the Salmon. 
There are many different varieties, among them King 
Salmon (also called Chinook Salmon), Pink Salmon, At- 
lantic Salmon, Landlocked Salmon and others. Trout, 
Char, Grayling and Smelt also belong to the Salmon fam- 


ily. 
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CHINOOK SALMON 


The Pacific Salmon comes out of the ocean, swims into 
a river, lays its eggs and dies. The Atlantic Salmon also 
comes out of the ocean to lay its eggs in the headwaters of 
a river. However, the Atlantic Salmon does not die. In- 
stead, it swims back into the ocean to spend the winter. 
Not all Salmon are anadromous. Landlocked Salmon, » 
which live in lakes, cannot swim out to sea. See also Ana- 
dromous. 


SALMON EGGS: 
The pinkish eggs of Salmon are often used as bait for 


panfish. Packed in small bottles, they are sold in sporting 
goods stores. 


SANDBAR: 
A stretch of sand in shallow water. 
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SARDINES: 


See Herring. 


SCALING: 


See Cleaning Fish. 


SCHOOL: 


SEINE: 


A large number of fish swimming together. 


A net with sinkers on the edges. 


SET THE HOOK: 


SHAD: 


Yanking back on the rod so that the hook will set into the 
fish’s mouth. 


An anadromous fish in the Herring family. Experienced 
anglers say that the best lure for Shad is a special Shad 
dart. The male Shad weighs an average of 2 to 3 pounds, 
the female about a pound more. The male Shad is very 
bony. The Shad roe is considered a delicacy. See also Roe. 


SHARK: 


There are many different types of Sharks, and they vary in 
size. A full grown Cat Shark can be only about 2 feet long, 
while a Whale Shark can reach a size of 60 feet. Sharks can 
be extremely dangerous, especially the Lemon Shark, the 
Great White Shark, Hammerhead Shark, and several 
others. Some types of Sharks feed on small plants and 
animals in the sea, while others will gulp down anything, 
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from fish and sea turtles to garbage. Sharks can be caught 
by chumming or trolling. Some Shark meat, such as the 
Mako, can be eaten. It tastes similar to Swordfish. See also 
Chumming, Trolling. 


SHINER: 


A type of Minnow. See al/io Minnow. 


SHOOTING THE LINE: 


A term used in fly casting. Before the cast is made, some 
of the line is stripped from the reel so that it hangs slack, 
held by the hand without the rod. Then the cast is made. 
As the rod reaches its forward position, the slack line 
shoots out. Also, more line comes off the reel with the 
cast. See also Casting, Stripping the Line. 


SINKER: 
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A metal weight attached to a line or leader, in order to 
make the lure go deep. Sinkers come in many shapes, sizes 
and weights. 


SINKERS 


BOTTOM-FISHING SINKERS 


Egg Sinker 
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SMELT: 


A small fish which is usually netted rather than caught on 
hook and line. Smelt are considered a tasty food fish. 


SMOKED FISH: 


When fish are smoked, it is a process to both preserve and 
add a special flavor. The most popular smoked fish are 
Salmon, Sturgeon, Trout and Whitefish. 


SNAPPER: 


SNARL: 


Among the several types, the most popular is the Red 
Snapper. It is an ocean fish which likes deep water and 
usually swims in large schools. A large Red Snapper may 
weigh over 30 pounds. 


A tangle in the fishing line. 


SNOOK: 


SOLE: 


One of the Sea Bass, related to Groupers. It is found in the 
South Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. Snook prefer live bait, 
such as Shiners or other baitfish. They can weigh from 6 to 
25 pounds and are good fighters. 


One of two families of Flatfish, the other being the Floun- 
der. The American Sole is a small, bony fish with no value 
as a food. But the famous “filet of sole” that restaurants 
and markets sell is a Flounder. 


SPIN CASTING: 
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See Casting, Reels, Rods. 


SPINNER: 
Any lure, or part of a lure, which spins rapidly when 
drawn through the water. A spinner is almost always 
made of metal, and is brightly decorated to attract the 
attention of a fish. 


SPIT THE HOOK: 
Some fish, such as Trout or Bass, will leap out of the 
water, twisting and wriggling, trying to get the hook out 


of its mouth. If it succeeds, the fish is said to have “spit 
the hook.” 


SPLIT SHOT: 
A light form of sinker. Split shot are small rounds of metal 
with a little groove. The groove is placed over the fishing 
line and clamped tight with a pair of pliers. 


SPOOK THE WISH: 
A slang fishing expression, meaning to make loud noises 
and scare away the fish. 


SPOOL: 
The round part of the reel on which the line is wound. See 
also Reels. 


SPOON: 
A metal lure. Spoons come in many shapes and sizes. See 
also Lures. 


STEELHEAD: 
A member of the Trout family. It is thought to be the 
salt-water form of the Rainbow Trout, a very popular 
sport fish. 
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STILL FISHING: 


Sitting in a boat, or on a pier, the bank of a river or lake, 
and letting a baited hook hang down in the water. 


STRIKE: 


When a fish grabs the bait or lure and tries to swim away 
quickly. 


STRINGER: i 


An article of fishing gear to secure fish that have been 
caught. There are two basic types of stringers. One is 
made of strong woven nylon or other cord. It has a metal 


STRINGERS 
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Cord Stringer 


tip at one end, and a metal ring at the other end. The 
other type is made of metal and has metal snaps dangling 
all along the length of the stringer. 

Newcomers to fishing often use the cord- type stringer 
incorrectly. They poke the metal tip through the fish’s 
mouth and out the gill to secure it. A fish left on the 
stringer that way can actually drown, for a fish uses its 
gills to breathe. The proper way is to poke the metal tip 
through the bottom and top of the fish’s mouth. This 
method leaves the gills free to work, and the fish will stay 
alive longer. 


STURGEON: 

A large fish found in fresh and salt water. It has a mouth 
set far back on the underside, rows of bony scales, and four 
feelers or barbels. Sturgeons are usually green or blue- 
gray, with a white belly. Heavy tackle is needed to land a 
full-grown Sturgeon, for some of them weigh hundreds of 
pounds. Smoked Sturgeon is considered a great delicacy. 
Sturgeon roe makes the best caviar, another delicacy. See 
also Roe. 


SUCKERS: 
There are many different types, and they are related to the 
Minnows and the Catfish. Like them, Suckers can hear 
better than most fish. Therefore, they spook more easily. 
For the most part, Suckers are used as baitfish. They. are 
somewhat larger than Shiners. 
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SUNFISH: 
A very large family of freshwater fish. It includes the 
Largemouth and Smallmouth Black Bass, Spotted Bass, 
Bluegill, Bream and Crappie. All the Sunfish have a body 
that is flat, and can be found in many colors. Most of them 
are tasty game fish. The Crappie is the largest, reaching 
about a foot long and weighing up to two pounds. 


SURF CASTING: 
See Casting. 


SURF FISHING: 
Fishing in the breakers of the sea, or just beyond the 
breakers. The most popular way to fish in the surf is by 
surf casting. See a/so Casting. 


SWIVEL: 
There are many different kinds of swivels. Basically, a 
swivel is used to join a hook or leader to the end of a 


SWIVELS 


Kelux Swivel 


Ball-Bearing Swivel 
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fishing line. When the hook or lure is being drawn 
through the water, the swivel turns instead of the fishing 
line. 


SWORDFISH: 
A large ocean fish with a long “sword” growing from the 
tip of its nose. It is a cousin of the Marlin and the Sailfish. 
Full grown Swordfish can weigh between 200 and 1,000 


SWORDFISH 


pounds. The liver oil of Swordfish is rich in vitamins, and 
the flesh is a tasty food in the eastern United States. See 
also Marlin, Sailfish. 
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TACKLE: 


Covers all the equipment used by anglers: rods, hooks, 
lures, swivels, reels, and so on. 


TACKLE BOX: 
The box in which most of the fishing tackle is kept. 
Tackle boxes are made of metal or plastic, and can have 
one or more fold-up trays. Experienced anglers like to take 
along smaller tackle boxes, for a large box can get in the 


way in a boat. Large tackle boxes are good for storing gear 
which is not being used. 
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TAPERED LINE: 
Fishing lines used in fly fishing. (See Casting.) The thick 
or “fat” part of the line is on the reel, and it gradually gets 
thinner at the end which is cast into the water. The most 
popular type of fly -casting line is the double tapered line. 
This type is thin on the reel, and gets “fatter” in the 
middle. Then it gets thin again toward the end. 


TARPON: 
A fighting ocean fish. As with many fish, the female is 
usually heavier than the male. A good-sized male Tarpon 
can weigh more than 250 pounds, and a female even 
more. When hooked, the Tarpon leaps high. Some of 
them have leaped as much as 10 feet out of the water. 


TAUTOG: 
See Blackfish. 


TELESCOPING ROD: 
A fishing rod that “pushes into itself’ so that each section 
fits into the next one. A 6-foot rod can telescope into 
about 2 feet or less. 


TERMINAL TACKLE: 
All the gear which can be attached to the end of a fishing | 
line. A leader is terminal tackle; so are a swivel, a hook, a 
Hues 


TEST LUNE: 
A measure of strength of a fishing line. The term can be 
confusing to a beginning angler. Some of them think that 
a 10-pound test line will break if they hook a 15-pound 
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fish. However, experienced anglers can land a 20 or 30 
pound fish on a 10-pound line if they play the fish cor- 
rectly. And if a poor angler tries to land a 5-pound fish by 
horsing it in, even the 10-pound line might break. 


THUMBING THE LINE: 
When using a bait -casting reel, the thumb is placed 
lightly on the spool of line during a cast. This helps 
prevent snarls and backlash. See a/so Casting: 


TIP-UP FISHING: 
See Ice Fishing. 


TRASH FISH: 
See Forage Fish. 


TREBLE HOOK: 
A cluster of three hooks on a lure. 


TROLLING: 


Fishing by pulling a lure or live bait behind a moving 
boat. 
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TROTLINE: 


A line stretching across a stream or river. Short lines with 
hooks dangle from the longer line. 
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TROUT: 
There are many different types of Trout, such as Rainbow 
Trout, Lake Trout, Sea Trout, Cutthroat Trout. Among 
the most common and popular Trout are those found in 
clear streams and rivers. They are usually not very large, 
ranging in size from about 7 to 15 inches in length. 


RAINBOW TROUT 


Sport anglers use very light tackle fishing for Brook 
Trout, Brown Trout, Rainbow Trout and Speckled Trout. 
These fish will bite at worms, night crawlers, artificial 
flies and sometimes corn. Trout like to hide under over- 
hanging banks, or in the riffles behind rocks. (See Riffle.) 
Often they can be found in deeper clear pools. Trout are 
among the tastiest of all fish. 


TUNA: 
Tuna is a member of the Mackerel family. There are sev- 
eral species of Tuna, including Albacore, Skipjack, and 
Bluefin. Of these, commercial fishermen try to catch the 
Albacore, the only kind that can be called “white meat 
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Tuna.” Good-size Albacore can weigh 50 pounds or more. 
They are found in the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 


YELLOWFIN TUNA 


TURBOT: 
Another of the tasty Flatfish group, this one is a kind of 
Flounder, found in parts of the Atlantic Ocean. It is also 
called Window Pane, because it is so flat, and its meat is 
so white. Turbot is a valuable food fish. 
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WADERS: 
Waterproof boots, used to wade in lakes and streams. 
Waders can be “hip boots,” which actually cover the 
whole leg and hook onto the fisherman’s belt. Or, they 
can be a kind of “overall,” covering the angler up to the 
chest. 


WADERS 


Waders 
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WALLEYE: 


Although this fish is often called Walleyed Pike, it is 
really a member of the Perch family. It is found in large 
lakes and rivers of the upper part of the United States and 


WALLEYE 


in Canada. Walleye will bite best on live bait or a lure 
with a spinner. But it is a wary fish, and will often 
“study” the lure or bait before swallowing it. Walleye are 
among the tastiest of all fish. 


WALTON, IZAAC: 

Sometimes referred to as “The father of modern fishing.” 
Isaac Walton was born in England in 1593, and as he 
grew up he saw the need for conservation. He is the author 
of The Compleat Angler, probably the most famous fishing 
book of all times. Published in 1653, it was reprinted five 
times during his lifetime. Walton died in 1683, and was 
buried in Winchester Cathedral. 


WEAKFISH: 

A small, popular saltwater fish which like shallow water 
and sandy flats. They get their name from their mouths 
which are very delicate, and make them difficult to catch. 
A hook will often tear out of a Weakfish’s mouth as it 
fights to get away. Live bait or bright-colored lures are 
best for them. Their average weight is between 1 and 3 
pounds. 


WEEDEESS: 
When casting or trolling through weeds or lily pads, an 
ordinary hook or lure may be caught on a plant stalk or 
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leaf. A weedless hook or lure will generally not get “hung 
up.” A thin piece of metal covers the tip of the hook so 
that it slides over or around the plant. 


WET FLY: 


An artificial fly which will sink in the water rather than 
float like a dry fly. See also Dry Fly, Lures, Hackle. 


W HITEFISH: 


This is a Salmon relative,.but it has larger scales, a smaller 
mouth, and few or no teeth. A freshwater fish, it is found 
mainly in lakes or rivers of northern United States and 
Canada. Whitefish like deep water and are often difficult 
to catch. They nibble at the bait before taking the hook. 
Setting the hook too quickly will lose the fish. When 
Whitefish do rise to the surface, they will go after a dry 
fly. An average Whitefish can weigh about 4 pounds, but 
20 pounders have also been caught. Smoked Whitefish is 
considered a great delicacy. 


WHITING: 


A type of Hake, a close relative of Cod. It is a salt water 
fish found in the Atlantic Ocean and in the region of the 
Gulf of Mexico. Most Whiting are small, and an angler 
seldom sets out to catch them. However, commercial 
fishermen catch many Whiting for sale, fresh or frozen, in 
markets. 


WORM: 
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A very small version of a night crawler. There is an old 
Saying among anglers: “Big bait, catch a big fish. Small 
bait, catch a small fish.” Generally, a worm will attract a 
smaller fish than a night crawler, but worms are still very 


good bait. An angler can use several worms on a hook with 
good results. 


FISHING TALK FOR BEGINNERS 


Have you ever seen a snook or a smelt? Shot a line or tied a fly? If you 
-haven’t, you’re missing out on a lot of fishing fun—and you can find out all 
about that fun, and the excitement of fishing, in FISHING TALK FOR ae 
BEGINNERS. You'll learn about the fish, the equipment, the knots—all 
the basics you need for following the most popular individual sport in the 
world. You can even find out how to clean your fish and cook it! All this, 
and many wonderful and instructive drawings, make FISHING TALK a 
very special catch, indeed. . 
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